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The Month. 


HE removal of Commissioner Johnston from the Civil 
Service Commission was the result of no sudden 
impulse on the part of the President. It had been evi- 
dent to Mr. Cleveland for some months that the Com- 
mission must be redrganized in part, and that the first 
step in the process must be the transfer of Commissioner 
Johnston to some place in the public service where his 
personal honesty would count for a good deal while his 
anti-progressive tendencies would not bring the Admin- 
istration into discredit. To the transfer proposed, Gen- 
eral Johnston refused his consent. He also refused to 
resign when requested. Only one course, therefore, re- 
mained to the President, which was to dismiss him sum- 
marily, and to fill his place with another man possessed 
of opposite characteristics, the significance of whose ap- 
pointment would be doubly emphasized by the fact that 
he belonged to the same party and came from the same 
geographical section as his predecessor. 


General Johnston has given to the press the corre- 
spondence between himself and the President, and an 
authorized interview to accompany it. The interview 
contains five statements deserving of special notice. 
These are: 

(1) That the President decided on General Johnston’s 
retirement from the Commission without ever giving him 
a hearing ; ‘ 

(2) That the President reached this decision on ex 
parte representations made “‘ by or through”’ certain in- 
terested Republicans ; 

(3) That such treatment of any officer of like rank, 
particularly a Democrat, is anomalous ; 

(4) That General Johnston’s dismissal was precipitated 
by his making a minority report instead of joining in 
the annual report of his colleagues for 1893; and 

(5) That the public will appreciate the principle which 
guided him in his official conduct as Commissioner when 
they see and read his report. 


Statement (1) is true only if we understand a ‘ hear- 


ing’’ to mean an interview face to face. The docu- 
mentary evidence in the case was sufficient to convince 
the President, as it had convinced so many others, that 
General Johnston was not qualified to be a Civil Service 
Commissioner. But in any event we can hardly see why 
the latter should complain of removal without a hearing 
in his own case, when he considers such action justified 
in the cases of other functionaries of the Government. 
One of the principles for which Civil Service Reformers 
have been contending for many years is that no officer 
ought to be dismissed from the public service without 
being informed of the charges against him. In the pres- 
ent instance such a formality was needless, because the 
reasons for dismissal were matters of public record; but, 
even if this had not been the fact, the last person who 
would have any right to complain is one who approves 
of the theory that an appointing power is not bound to 
explain removals where the law gives him unlimited 
discretion. 

Statement (2) is groundless. We are in a position to 
say that the demand for Commissioner’s Johnston’s re- 
tirement has come almost wholly from the President’s 
own political supporters, These men, having a deep in- 
terest in the success of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
and perceiving the impracticability of General John- 
ston’s scheme for promoting a non-partisan Reform on 
bi-partisan lines, discovered that it would be necessary 
for the President either to break his pledges or make 
a change in the personnel of the Commission ; they rec- 
ommended the latter alternative as the more creditable 
way out of the difficulty. 

Statement (3) betrays General Johnston’s unfamiliarity 
with the history of the Commission. If he will turn 
over the back files of any leading newspaper, he will 
see that Mr. Edgerton was removed from the same office, 
by the same President, and in a manner even more sum- 
mary. He will discover, further, that Mr. Edgerton’s 
complaint of his treatment by Mr. Cleveland failed to 
arouse any extensive popular response. To be ‘‘ anoma- 
lous,’’ the President’s act must lack the justification 
either of precedent or of logic. That it has a prece- 
dent, and a recent and very striking one, we have just 
shown. Is it unreasonable? Not atall. If the Presi- 
dent were in doubt whether the Civil Service Commis- 
sion had better be made up partly of men in sympathy 
with Civil Service Reform and partly of the other sort, 
he would probably want to hear what the advocates of all 
views had to say. But if he wants a Commission com- 
posed wholly of men in sympathy with the Reform, he 
needs no personal interviews to decide whether a man 
who is not in sympathy with it shall continue to be a 
Commissioner. There are some plain facts which are 
beyond the influence of argument. 

Statement (4) is unquestionably true. So is statement 
(5). The public have now had a chance to read Gen- 
eral Johnston’s minority report, and without doubt they 



























‘‘appreciate the principle which guided him in his 
official conduct as Commissioner.’’ Incidentally, also, 
the intelligent part of the public must appreciate the 
principle which dictated his removal from the Commis- 
sion without further delay. 

















We have no desire to be unduly harsh to the removed 
Commissioner when we say that the President’s most 
serious error was in not asking for his resignation long 
before. If the inevitable change had been made in 
March instead of November, it would have saved the 
Civil Service Commission a great waste of strength 
through the summer and fall. Friction in such a body 
means a positive loss of force. The energy put forth by 
a progressive Commissioner is neutralized by an obstruc- 
tionist, and the public loses whatever advantage it has 
a right to expect from the harmonious work of the whole 
Commission. The critics of the merit system are en- 
couraged by such diversity of counsels, and make use of 
every dissension to stir up popular dislike for the Re- 
form. In official circles, also, the influence of continual 
controversy between the Commissioners is very harmful. 
One of the duties of the Commission is to watch for, and 
report upon, infractions of the Civil Service Law in the 
executive Departments and in the outside offices con- 
trolled by them. But how much heed is a spoilsman in 
high office likely to pay to a Commission divided against 
itself? When it becomes the customary thing to look 
for a majority and a minority report on every question 
of importance, any officer who is disposed to defy the 
Law feels that he is reasonably sure of the support of 
one member of the Commission, and that the force of 
the blow dealt by the other members will be broken 
thereby. 





























































































































Early or late, the President did the right thing, and 
deserves all the honor of it. Although himself the head 
of the Democratic party, he had the courage to rise above 
partisanship and approve the straightforward, uncom- 
promising policy of a Republican Commissioner as 
against the obstructive policy of his Democratic col- 
league. Commissioner Roosevelt has pursued the same 
manly course since the Democratic Administration came 
in which made him famous while the Republicans were 
in power. He has done President Cleveland the com- 
pliment to assume that he wants to see the Civil Service 
Law enforced honestly and without reserve. The Pres- 
ident has indicated, by his action in the Johnston case, 
that Mr, Roosevelt’s confidence was not misplaced. 
All this must be very encouraging to Mr. Procter, who 
comes to Washington to undertake his delicate duties in 
a spirit of earnestness. It could hardly be asked for a 
man entering office that he should be greeted by bet- 
ter auspices than those which attend the advent of the 
new Civil Service Commissioner. To receive his ap- 
pointment as the fruit of such an incident as the John- 
ston controversy, and to be assured of such a colaborer 
as Mr. Roosevelt, are happy omens indeed. 





































































































It is not surprising to find the independent press 
standing by an Administration when it strikes out 
boldly in defence of Civil Service Reform ; but it is 
both uncommon and agreeable to find a party newspa- 
per, already friendly to the Administration, using such 
a case as an argument for partisan purposes. The 
Quincy Hera/d, the oldest Democratic journal in Illinois, 
has been from the first a staunch supporter of the move- 
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ment to lift the postal service out of politics, and 
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attacked fearlessly the spoils policy of the Democratic 
postmaster appointed at Quincy last spring. It now 
says of the removal of Frank S. Thomas, the Democratic 
postmaster at Topeka, Kansas, for defying the Civil 


Service Law: 


This action by the Postmaster-General is such an earnest of the 
good faith of the Cleveland Administration toward the Reform 
Law as no Republican Administration has ever given. 

Whether this statement be literally accurate or not, 
itis at least borne out by a comparison of similar cases, 
President Harrison made one or two removals of Demo- 
cratic postmasters for violations of the Civil Service Law, 


but never a Republican. 


Mr. Johnson, for example, still 


continues postmaster of Baltimore, a monument to the 
grace of a Republican Administration after Republican 
witnesses, testifying before a Republican Civil Service 
Commissioner, had proved him beyond all question a 


lawbreaker. 


The chief significance of the Herald's 


utterance for our present purpose, however, lies in the 
fact that it holds up the punishment of a Democratic 
Administration as a subject for party pride. This is a 
wholesome view to take of the thing. When every high- 
spirited Democratic newspaper rejoices—as a partisan— 
in the thorough enforcement of a non-partisan Civil 
Service Law by a Democratic Administration, and every 
high-spirited Republican newspaper does the same thing 
where its own party is concerned, it will be safe to as- 
sume that the dawn of an era of universal good govern- 
ment is at hand. We congratulate the Hera/d on the 


patriotic quality of its partisanship. 


Thomas, as the readers of GoopD GOVERNMENT will doubt- 
less remember, was a postmaster who took advantage of 
the brief interval between his own appointment and the 
first examination held in his office by the Civil Service 
Commission, to get rid of all his Republican clerks and 
carriers and fill their places with Democrats, selected 
on account of their relations to the party ‘‘ machine.’’ 
Then, as the old men knew how to do the work and the 
new men did not, he endeavored to hire some of the old 


men to teach the new men their duties. 


This was con- 


temptible enough in itself, but he went yet a step further. 
In order to procure the dismissal of the Republican 
carriers he had to file charges against them at the Post 
Office Department in Washington, and induce the Post- 
master-General to approve the proposed changes. He 
accordingly made specific charges against all of them, 
and the Postmaster-General consented to their dismis- 
sal. The men discharged, being unconscious of wrong- 
doing, applied to Thomas for an explanation. He as- 
sured them, with every appearance of sincerity, that he 
had no fault to find with them, and he emphasized this 
statement by placarding one wall of the postoffice with 
a written notice that, ‘‘by order of the Postmaster- 
General,’’ the resignations of such-and-such persons 
were requested. This hypocritical performance was ac- 
cepted by the Postmaster-General as a confession that 
the charges filed against the men were fraudulent and 
that most or all of them had been dismissed for politi- 


cal reasons simply. 


Thomas was therefore marked at 


once for decapitation; and, as soon as a satisfactory 
man could be found to succeed him, off came his head. 


At a first glance, opinions may differ as to whether 
the Postmaster-General should have turned the postmas- 


ter out of office, or put back the men whom the postmas- 
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ter had turned out. A little reflection, however, will 
convince anyone that the course pursued was the wiser. 
The men whom Thomas put in simply took the places 
of a group of men who had come in four years before 
under the spoils rule. These, in their turn, had suc- 
ceeded another group appointed in like manner. [f, 
therefore, Mr. Bissell had set about the task of dealing 
out strict justice on these lines, he would have had to go 
back for an indefinite period with his reformatory work, 
causing a serious disturbance of the service and accom- 
plishing no especially useful purpose in the end. What 
he did was to aim his blow at the big offender and make 
an example of him for the benefit of other postmasters who 
might be thinking of playing tricks with their authority. 


We are glad to note the stand taken by President 
John A. Lane in his report to the directors of the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association, on ‘‘ The Appointments and 
Removals in the Consular Service.’’ After considering 
briefly the damage inflicted on the commerce of the 
United States by treating consular appointments as 
party spoils, Mr. Lane adds: 


We have been urged in this report to consider some of the 
consular changes made which seem to be most unjust to the indi- 
vidual and the service. We decline the task. It is not easy for 
us to get all the facts on both sides, and it would only enlarge our 
report, which is already too long. It does not concern us that a 
Republican has been removed for a better or an equally well 
qualified person in sympathy with the party in power—it is that 
unrestrained license of removal, so wholesale in its operation 
that the opposition papers bitterly characterize it as a debauch or 
loot of the entire consular service, which is sufficiently nauseat- 
ing, without the added disgust of dealing with these transactions 
in detail. The thing supremely desired by the public and your 
committee is to contrive some plan by which, in a measure at 
least, it shall not be possible for any Administration to repeat 


the performance. 

That is the real case, well put. The writerof this para- 
graph happens to know, from personal investigation, that 
the average character of the appointments made in the 
consular service since the 4th of March will compare very 
well with the corresponding average under the late Ad- 
ministration. That is not the point to be considered. As 
Mr. Lane says, it is the whole system which needs reform- 
ing—the individual details are secondary. If it be true, 
as calculated, thatthe Government revenue from imports 
from the single district of Crefeld, Germany, would be 
from $150,000 to $300,000 greater under the supervision 
of a consul experienced in valuations than under a 
raw recruit, it is fair to assume that the whole con- 
sular service, with proper husbanding, could be made to 
yield an increase in annual revenues large enough to 
pay the entire interest on the national debt. 


The decision reached by Mr. Van Alen as the fruit of 
some weeks of serious reflection, was wise and creditable. 
His renunciation of the office of Ambassador to Italy 
does not wipe out all that has occurred in connection 
with his appointment, for that is now history; but the 
tone of the concluding sentences of his letter to Secre- 
tary Gresham will win for him more of the respect of 
the American public than all the empty titles which 
could have been showered upon him from the diplomatic 
list. The Van Alen incident may now be considered 
closed. Probably no intelligent critic has ever believed 
President Cleveland, any more than President Harrison, 
capable of entering into a corrupt bargain for the dis- 
posal of an office; but every patriot sensitive as to the 
honor of his country must have dreaded to see another 
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high public officer bear through four years the burden 
of reproach which made Mr. Wanamaker’s name a by- 
word. The personality of the appointee counts for little 
in such a case; the suggestion involved in the appoint- 
ment counts for all. The notion of bestowing public 
offices as rewards for services rendered to a party is bad 
enough, considered in its merely abstract phases; but 
when we admit a concrete element by rewarding ser- 
vices that can be measured on a cash basis alone, the 
idea becomes abhorrent. Let us hope that we have wit- 
nessed the last instance of the sort in American history. 








Veterinarians and the Spoils System. 
At the late Congress of the United States Veterinary 

Medical Association at Chicago, Dr. W. Horace 
Hoskins of Philadelphia introduced the following reso- 
lutions : 


Whereas, the many rapid and uncalled-for changes recently oc- 
curring in the veterinary corps of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and the grave dangers following in their train to the true 
recognition and proper advancement of veterinary science, calls 
from us an expression of opinion at this time, in congress assem- 
bled, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we deplore the degrading of this service in this 
Department of our national Government, and in all others where 
the veterinarian is recognized, to the shameful basis of the ‘“‘ in- 
famous spoils system ’”’ that has done so much toward hindering 
the proper and true growth of our country; and further be it 

RESOLVED, that we call upon the proper officials of our Gov- 
ernment to rescue this service from the grave dangers now 
threatening the health and wealth of our nation by the appoint- 
ment of incompetent, unqualified officials to enforce the wise 
laws provided, which have been so fruitful of good results in the 
past and have so well accomplished the removal of the embar- 
goes against our food products in the foreign nations of the 
world; and, further, 

We call upon every veterinary organization, body, society and 
member of the profession to array himself against the perpetua- 
tion of this un-American, unwise and degrading system of en- 
trance to public service, which should be the emulation and pride 
of every true citizen. 


The resolutions were adopted with only one dissenting 
voice, and Dr. Hoskins, their author, was later unani- 
mously elected president of the association for the com- 
ing year. 

Weare inclined to think that the association will find 
Secretary Morton, at whom the resolutions are aimed, of 
one mind with themselves on the subject of ‘‘ political 
scientists’’ generally. It is understood that he is pretty 
well disgusted with some of the cases brought to his 
notice, where persons have been pressed upon him for 
appointment, ostensibly for the good of the service, but 
actually, as shown afterward, for the promotion of 
somebody’s political fortunes. In his report for 1893, 
just published, he says: 

In this connection it is recommended that hereafter each ~~~ 
cant for the position of inspector or assistant inspector in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry be required, as a condition precedent to 
his appointment, to exhibit to the United States Civil Service 
Commission his diploma from an established, regular, and repu- 
table veterinary college, and then submit tosuch an examination 
in veterinary science as that Commission may prescribe; and no 
one failing to pass that examination shall be eligible to either of 
the aforenamed positions. And, furthermore, it is advised that 
all the inspectors now in the service be required to pass through 
the same ordeal, namely, to show their diplomas and submit toa 
Civil Service examination. 

It might not be a bad idea for some of the leading 
veterinarians of the country to confer with the Secretary 
and see whether they could not establish a basis of co- 
operation with him for the improvement of that branch 
of the service in which both they and he are interested. 
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Reorganizing the Federal Commission. 


GENERAL JOHNSTON REMOVED AND MR. PROCTER APPOINTED. 
N November 28 the President removed George D. 
Johnston from office as Civil Service Commissioner, 
and on the following day named John R. Procter of 
Kentucky to fill the vacant place. General Johnston 
has given out for publication the correspondence be- 
tween the President and himself, which is as follows: 
E. 
EXxeEcuTIvE Mansion, November 25, 1893. 

Hon. Geo. D. | pnp no : 

Dear S1r:—!I am sorry to hear through your friends, Senator 
Caffrey and Mr. Secretary Herbert, who conveyed to you my re- 
quest that you acquiesce in your transfer from the Civil Service 
Commission to another post of honorable duty, that you decline 
the proposition and refuse to resign your present position. Iam 
so certain that the public good requires a change in the Commis- 
sion, involving your retirement, that I am constrained to request 
you to reconsider your decision and put me in possession of your 
resignation as early as Monday afternoon, the 27th instant, at 4 
o’clock. Yours very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 

II. 
U. 8. Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27, 1893. 
THE PRESIDENT. ‘ 

Sir:—Your letter of the 26th instant is received. Senator Caf- 
frey and Mr. Secretary Herbert conveyed to me your offer of the 
consulship at Victoria, which meant, of course, that you propose 
to retire me from the Civil Service Commission. ou did not 
communicate to me through these gentlemen your reasons for 
my retirement; nor have you ever spoken to me in regard to this 
or any other matter connected with the discharge of my duties, 
or relating to the Commission or its work. Though conscious of 
having discharged the duties of my office faithfully, and, as I be- 
lieve, in furtherance of the best interests of the people and the 
Government, I would promptly acquiesce in your wish that I 
resign had you given me an opportunity to be heard before you 
decided upon your action. Under present circumstances, how- 
ever, I cannot, consistently with my sense of duty to myself or 
my friends who recommended my appointment, consent either 
to resign or accept a position inferior to the one I now hold. 

Respectfully, GEORGE D. JOHNSTON. 
Ill. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 28, 1893. 
Hon. GEorRGE D. JOHNSTON. ; 
S1r:—You are hereby removed from the office of United States 
Civil Service Commissioner. Yours truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
IV. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 28, 1893. 
THE PRESIDENT. , 

Sir:—Your note of this date informing me that you have re- 
moved me from the office of United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner is hereby acknowledged. 

Respectfully, GErEorGE D. JOHNSTON. 

‘¢ This correspondence states a part of the story,’’ said 

General Johnston to the newspaper reporters, after giv- 
ing them a copy of the letters. ‘‘I would, however, add 
the following statement, which will suffice for the pres- 
ent: 
‘‘T am a lifelong Democrat, and have been the advo- 
cate and friend of the President, yet he decided upon 
my retirement from the Commission without ever giving 
me a hearing. I have good reasons to believe that he 
did this upon representations made to him directly by 
or through certain Republicans who were interested in 
having me out of the Commission. The President made 
up his mind, and could have made up his mind only on 
these ex parte statements. And yet he claims in his 
letter to be certain that the public good required a change 
in the Commission involving my retirement. Such treat- 
ment of any officer of my rank, particularly of one be- 
longing to his party, is anomalous. 
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‘It is especially strange treatment of one who upon 
the recommendation of many eminent and good} men 
had been charged with the high and sacred, duties of 
Civil Service Commissioner. I could not approve the 
annual report submitted by my colleagues, and felt in 
dyty bound to state my views in a minority report. While 
this minority report had no part in influencing the Presi- 
dent in his decision that I should retire from the Com- 
mission, for he made up his mind to do this before he 
knew of my purpose to submit the minority report, it 
may have precipitated his action, as I know he objected 
to my making a report that was not in agreement with 
my colleagues. The public will appreciate the principle 
which guided me in my official conduct as Commissioner 
when they see and read my report, which was sent to the 
President with the majority report on the 21st instant.’’ 

Concerning the newly appointed Commissioner, the 
Frankfort correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
writes: 


John R. Procter is a native of Mason County and is about forty- 
eight years of age. Asamere youth he went South after the 
breaking out of the war, and continued in the Confederate service 
until the close. Having a natural taste for the sciences he had 
previously attended the University of Pennsylvania, devoting 
his time to geology and mineral engineering. Returning to Ken- 
tucky he began the practical study of geology in a series of ex- 
plorations of the coal and iron fields in Edmonson and Grayson 
counties, which soon attracted attention. He also, about this 
time, made the first experiments in photography in the Mammoth 
Cave by magnesium lights, a process which, in connection witha 
friend, he patented, and from which he derived a royalty for some 
time. 

In 1871, when Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard was appointed 
State Geologist, Mr. Procter offered his services free as an assist- 
ant, and for some time he served the State efficiently without pay. 
Proving so competent, and Professor Shaler being able to give 
but a part of his time to the service, he appointed Mr. Procter 
Assistant Director of the survey, with a fixed salary. About ten 
or twelve years ago, when Professor Shaler resigned, Mr. Procter 
succeeded him as State Geologist, and continued in this position 
until within the past year, when the office ceased to exist in con- 
sequence of the failure of the General Assembly to provide for 
its support. 

The value of Mr. Procter’s services as State Geologist cannot 
be overestimated. His reports are regarded, both in this country 
and abroad, as models of accuracy, while to him Kentucky is in- 
debted for the best topographical and geological map ever com- 
piled. It will always be a matter of regret that the State did not 
retain him in office and furnish him with the means to complete 
the survey. 

During the summer Mr. Procter was a judge in the Department 
of Mining at the World’s Fair, and his high standing was attested 
by the fact that he was selected to write the report on the Coals 
of the World, now under preparation. He was also one of the 
members of the Board of Appeals. 

Professor Procter has for many years made Frankfort his home, 
coming here under Professor Shaler when the latter took charge 
of the Kentucky geological survey. Before and after he became 
the State Geologist his acquaintance among scientific men spread 
to those on both sides of the Atlantic. He had made frequent 
trips to London, and is in no small degree responsible for the in- 
terest taken by foreigners of recent years in the development of 
the mineral resources of Eastern Kentucky. He has had large 
interests in the mineral lands of other States, and has devoted 
his time to looking after these since he retired from office. 

Colonel Procter’s family consists of himself, wife and three 
nearly-grown sons. One of these is a midshipman in the navy, 


another is at school at Duxbury, Mass., and a third is studying 
art in New York. 


The same writer testifies that Mr. Procter, ‘“‘while a 
Number One Democrat, is himself a decided advocate of 


Civil Service Reform.’’ The new Commissioner is a 
warm friend of Richard Watson Gilder of the Century. 

Mr. Lyman yesterday resigned the presidency of the 
Civil Service Commission, and Mr. Procter has been 
elected to succeed him. 











December 15, 1893. 


A National Conference of Municipal Reformers. 


REASONS FOR CALLING IT, AND SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
RRANGEMENTS are now being made for a National 
, Conference of Municipal Reformers to be held in 
Philadelphia during the latter part of January, 1894. 
The details are not yet sufficiently advanced for publi- 
cation, but it has been thought that the readers of the 
December number of Goop GOVERNMENT will be inter- 
ested in learning of the proposed conference, and in 
reading a statement of the reasons for calling it, and of 
some of the subjects which those who may be able to at- 
tend will probably be invited to discuss. 

In every great movement for the purification and im- 
provement of a government based upon the votes of the 
governed, the first essential for success is the existence 
of a strong public sentiment in favor of a change. So 
long as there is no large proportion of the voters who 
are convinced of the necessity for adopting new methods, 
Reformers must confine themselves to educational work, 
and can make but little headway against such long es- 
tablished and deeply rooted abuses as those which so 
often enable corrupt or incompetent men to grasp pol- 
itical power and control the assessment and distribution 
of public revenues. In this educational work, which 
must always be the first step in any marked advance of 
the popular standards of political morality and official 
duty, Reformers frequently find that the errors of their 
adversaries are of more use than their own efforts. The 
public defiance, vulgar ostentation, open tyranny, and 
notorious corruption of political chieftains will some- 
times do more for the education of the people in a year, 
than an equal number of Reformers could accomplish in 
a lifetime. Without attempting to apportion the credit 
between the labors of the latter and the faults of their 
opponents, it may be said that Municipal Reformers at 
the present time have good grounds for believing that 
this preparatory work of arousing a favorable public 
opinion has recently made great progress in the United 
States, and that this is especially true in our large cities. 
Careful observers see many indications that we are ap 
proaching a period when there will be a great develop- 
ment of popular feeling in favor of the purification of 
our politics, and an honest, intelligent, non-partisan 
and businesslike management of public affairs. In every 
industry and business we find an increasing number of 
those who are indignant at the losses and vexations 
which they have to suffer from the high taxes, poor ser- 
vice, unfair treatment, and constant uncertainty caused 
by corrupt, incompetent officials and legislators. In 
our schools, colleges and universities, in books, peri- 
odicals and newspapers, in sermons, essays and lectures, 
efforts are continually being made to explain and in- 
sist upon the public duties of the private citizen. Cler- 
gymen are beginning to claim that so far from moral 
principles having no business in politics, they are en- 
titled, there as elsewhere, to supreme authority, and 
that in the casting of each citizen’s vote, and in every 
official act, the moral law should be as dominant and 
paramount as it is expected to be in the conduct of a 
trustee, the teaching of a Sunday school or the prepara- 
tion of asermon. ‘There is a growing dread of the de- 
moralizing results of allowing our youth to suppose that 
it is easier to obtain wealth, influence and social con- 
sideration by dishonorable methods than by honest 
work and decent conduct. The managers and support- 
ers of philanthropic, educational and reformatory in- 
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stitutions which are in any degree dependent upon State 
or municipal aid or direction, are earnest in their de- 
mand that these works of humanity shall be ‘‘ taken out 
of politics’’ and freed from the debasing influence and 
ruinous requirements of professional spoilsmen, Ap- 
peals for the non-partisan treatment of public questions 
are becoming moré and more frequent, and there is a 
great, although irregular, increase in that uncertain or 
independent vote which is the hope of the Reformer, 
and the object at once of the most ardent desire and the 
most bitter hatred and contempt from the regular poli- 
tician. 

While it is true that the preliminary work of creating 
a public sentiment in favor of Reform is very far from 
finished, and our efforts to promote it should be in- 
creased rather than diminished, still it seems as if suf- 
ficient progress has been made to justify Reformers in 
looking a little further ahead, and endeavoring by con- 
ference and discussion to discover how this newly cre- 
ated public sentiment can be made most available and 
effective. It is generally admitted that there is no 
greater problem now before the American people than 
that of municipal government. Unless some solution 
can be found it seems hardly possible for our institutions 
to survive the crime and corruption which must result 
from the final triumph of the spoils system in our large 
cities. If it were necessary only to ascertain what a wise 
and honest municipal government should do in regard 
to the regulation of its Civil Service, the disposal of its 
franchises, the care of its streets, and the other details 
of its public business, the task would be comparatively 
easy. But the great difficulty is not what ought to be 
done by the right kind of officials if we had them, but 
what course should be taken by Reformers in order to 
obtain them. It is obvious that if the advocates of 
better government, and their far more numerous sympa- 
thizers, can agree as to what methods it will be best to 
adopt for this purpose, and then work harmoniously to- 
gether on the same lines, their strength will be multi- 
plied. At present they are separated into various groups, 
and their mutual assistance and codéperation are pre- 
vented by their preferences for widely different methods. 

The easiest and most familiar of these is the simplest 
form of non-partisan voting, or ‘‘ scratching of tickets,”’ 
without any provision for independent nomination. 
With this system no sacrifices of time or labor are ab- 
solutely necessary, although mass meetings may be held 
and associations like the Philadelphia Committee of 
One Hundred may be formed if there is sufficient en- 
thusiasm. The essential feature consists in ignoring 
party lines and voting for the least objectionable of all 
the candidates presented to the people. The choice is 
practically confined to the nominations dictated by the 
managers and ratified by the conventions of the lead- 
ing national parties. 

Those who adopt this method treat the different po- 
litical machines as so many heads of the spoils hydra, 
and strike generally at the one whose teeth have last 
been felt. But as no means are provided for destroying 
the roots of these heads by the nomination and election 
of good candidates, the blow which crushes one restores 
another to life. Up to acertain point this process has 
an excellent effect, and very few of our citizens have 
advanced beyond it. If it is vigorously pushed, the po- 
litical ‘‘ combines’’ usually try to attract the independ- 
ent vote by baiting their tickets with one or more 
names of men who are, or are supposed to be, such as 
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the people desire. It is urged, however, that this can 
never be more than a temporary concession, and can 
last only until the spoilsmen perceive that nothing less 
than their own abdication and the complete overthrow 
of their whole system is likely to be permanently satis- 
factory to the advocates of honest government. When 
this is fully realized, and it seems as if no amount of 
fraud, misrepresentation or appeals to party spirit and 
national issues can avert the danger, it is claimed that 
the leaders of the rival factions and parties are sure to 
unite in a more or less secret combination against the 
common enemy who threatens the business of all. When 
the independent voter finds that decent candidates are 
carefully excluded from both tickets, his support of 
either can make no practical difference in the final re- 
sult, and he will be apt to conclude that the partisan 
machines are not adapted for the selection of good can- 
didates, and that if they were they would soon be fatal 
to the objects of those who control them. 

Another method which has received the strong and 
exclusive support of many of our most eminent thinkers 
is that of trying to carry a majority of the primaries of 
the national parties in municipal contests, and thus con- 
trol the nominating conventions and secure good candi- 
dates. Theoretically this seems to be the best of all 
methods, and neither the fact that it is the one most ad- 
vocated by those who are openly or secretly in favor of 
the spoils theory, nor that it has never achieved more 
than partial or temporary successes, can be regarded as 
conclusive against it. It is also argued, however, that 
the party rules exclude voters and candidates who have 
previously refused to support bad nominations, that the 
tricks and frauds of the managers create difficulties 
which it is almost impossible to overcome, and that any 
general success would require an amount of previous 
conference, discussion, combination and canvassing 
which can be expected only from those who devote their 
whole time to politics ‘‘ for what there is init.’’ A still 
stronger objection seems to be that an adherence to na- 
tional parties in local elections divides the friends of 
good municipal government and ranges them in oppos- 
ing ranks, while the bad elements of both parties are 
easily combined against them. 

A third method which has sometimes succeeded on 
special occasions is that of independent nominations 
made by mass meetings, temporary committees or pub- 
lic letters numerously signed. One of the greatest ob- 
jections to this mode of obtaining good candidates is 
that, whether rightly or wrongly, the people are not dis- 
posed to follow or sustain asa permanent political power 
any committee or body of men who are not freely and 
regularly chosen for that purpose by a constituency open 
to all. 

A fourth method avoids all interference with nomina- 
tions and elections, but subjects those who are elected 
to the constant oversight and criticism of associations 
of volunteers formed for the purpose of watching officials 
and persuading them to do what they ought to do, and 
to refrain from those things for which they sought their 
positions. The means employed by such associations 
are arguments, protests, public exposure and appeals to 
the courts. Against this method it is urged that while 
it sometimes results in much good its limits are soon 
reached, and it is too much like allowing a burglar to 
enter your house, tie your hands and take your keys, while 
you do nothing but beg him-not to touch the money and 
jewelry which it is the business of his life to steal. Even 








if such an association could convert every corrupt or 
dishonest candidate as soon as he is elected or appointed, 
it would still require an additional miracle to give him 
the necessary intelligence and special training for en- 
abling him to render the right kind of service to the city. 

The plans which have been adopted by the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia are based upon the principle 
that municipal issues are the only ones which can be 
properly submitted to the voters at elections for muni- 
cipal officials, and that the intrusion of national issues 
and national parties into such purely local contests is 
the greatest obstacle to Municipal Reform, because it 
prevents the people from deciding according to the 
merits of the candidates, and makes it impossible for 
them to express their wishes in regard to city affairs. 
The League takes the ground that candidates for muni- 
cipal positions should be named by parties formed solely 
for municipal purposes, that each member should have 
an equal opportunity to share in the first suggestion, as 
well as in the subsequent selection of its candidates, and 
that no member of any party should ever be expected to 
support a bad nomination. 

It is confidently believed that the discussion of these 
methods and of kindred subjects by the most able and 
experienced leaders of Municipal Reform in American 
cities, will not only excite a great deal of public inter- 
est and attention, but will also go far toward securing 
that harmony of method and unity of action which would 
multiply the strength of Reform movements and inspire 
the people with that hope and confidence which are 
necessary for their final success. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


A Civil Service Benefit Association. 





A NUMBER of Government clerks in Washington who 

owe their appointments to the Civil Service merit 
system have organized a Civil Service Benefit Associa- 
tion. Its objects are stated to be: 


1. To create a fund from which the sum of $250 is to be paid 
upon the death of a member to his heirs. 

2. To aid the Civil Service Commission in executing the Civil 
Service Laws in every honorable way, and to assist in the further 
extension of said laws for the benefit of the service. 

3. To foster and maintain the cause of Civil Service Reform re- 
gardless of politics, and to promote a friendlier feeling among the 
clerks appointed under Civil Service. 


At its first meeting the Association resolved that the 
Civil Service Law ought to be strictly enforced, and 
that the following questions should be discussed at future 
meetings: 


First. That promotions in the Departmental service should be 
made by certification of the Civil Service Commission after ex- 
amination. 

Second. That the salaries of each division shall be equalized 
and classified. 

Third. That all persons now in the classified service should be 
charged to the States of which they are bona fide residents, 
thereby enabling Civil Service eligibles to secure their just rights 
in the quota of appointments belonging to the different States. 

Fourth. That the Civil Service Law which prohibits more than 
two persons of the same family to be appointed under Civil Ser- 
vice should also be made to apply to 1,037 employees now in Gov- 
ernment service having from two to nine members of the same 
family in office. 

















IMPROVED SERVICE TO CINCINNATI AND St. Louis.—The Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Limited, leaving Washington, D.C., 4.30 Pp. M., and the fast ex- 
press, leaving at1.50A M., for Cincinnati and St. Louis, are now equipped with 
a complete dining car service, built expressly for these trains by the Pullman 
Company. Pullman dining cars are also attached to Royal Blue Line trains leav- 
ing 10.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M. week days, and 8.00 A. M., 12.00 noon and 5,00 P, M. 


Sundays, for Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 





December 15, 1893. 


The Administration on Record. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 

yea continued intelligent execution of the Civil Ser- 

vice Law and the increasing approval by the peo- 
ple of its operation are most gratifying. The recent 
extension of its limitations and regulations to the em- 
ployees at free-delivery postoffices, which has been hon- 
estly and promptly accomplished by the Commission, 
with the hearty codperation of the Postmaster-General, 
is an immensely important advance in the usefulness of 
the system. 

I am, if possible, more than ever convinced of the in- 
calculable benefits conferred by the Civil Service Law, 
not only in its effect upon the public service, but also, 
what is even more important, in its effect in elevating 
the tone of political life generally. 

The course of Civil Service Reform in this country 
instructively and interestingly illustrates how strong 
a hold a movement gains upon our people which has un- 
derlying it a sentiment of justice and right, and which 
at the same time promises better administration of their 
Government. 

The Law embodying this Reform found its way to our 
statute book more from fear of the popular sentiment ex- 
isting in its favor than from any love for the Reform 
itself on the part of legislators; and it has lived and 
grown and flourished in spite of the covert as well as 
open hostility of spoilsmen and notwithstanding the 
querulous impracticability of many self-constituted 
guardians. Beneath all the vagaries and sublimated 
theories which are attracted to it there underlies this 
Reform a sturdy common-sense principle not only suited 
to this mundane sphere, but whose application our peo- 
ple are more and more recognizing to be absolutely es- 
sential to the most successful operation of their Govern- 
ment, if not to its perpetuity. 

It seems to me to be entirely inconsistent with the 
character of this Reform, as well as with its best en- 
forcement, to oblige the Commission to rely for clerical 
assistance upon clerks detailed from other Departments. 
There ought not to be such a condition in any Depart- 
ment that clerks hired to do work there can be spared to 
habitually work at another place; and it does not ac- 
cord with a sensible view of Civil Service Reform that 
persons should be employed on the theory that their 
labor is necessary in one Department when in point of 
fact their services are devoted to entirely different work 
in another Department. 

I earnestly urge that the clerks necessary to carry on 
the work of the Commission be regularly put upon its 
roster, and that the system of obliging the Commis- 
sioners to rely upon the services of clerks belonging to 
other Departments be discontinued. This ought not to 
increase the expense to the Government, while it would 
certainly be more consistent and add greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the Commission. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Every facility has been afforded by the Department for 
carrying out the provisions of the regulations relating 
to the employment of labor at the navy-yards. The re- 
port of the Board of Labor at the Norfolk navy-yard for 
the year ending September 1, 1893, shows that out of 
1,506 men certified for employment 4o1 failed to report 
for work. Out of 1,111 certified to the heads of depart- 
ments in the New York navy-yard 347 did not respond, 
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and a like proportion in the other navy-yards failed to 
report for employment in response to notices sent. This 
caused delay in procuring labor when needed and sug- 
gested a modification of the rules. According to the 
rules as adopted by my predecessor, the names of appli- 
cants remained on the register indefinitely. As the ap- 
plications were greatly in excess of the needs of the 
Government, and as it was often necessary to call for 
laborers whose names had been on the register for nearly 
two years, it is obvious that there were many reasons, 
such as death, change of residence, obtaining other em- 
ployment, etc., why persons on the register should fail 
to appear. The regulations were therefore amended by 
ordering that, as is provided in the Rules governing the 
Civil Service Commission, the names of applicants should 
remain on the register only one year. Other amend- 
ments to the rules may be suggested by the careful scru- 
tiny to which they are being constantly subjected by the 
Department. 

There is no doubt that the system of employing labor- 
ers without reference to their politics and making merit 
the sole test of their retention and advancement is 
greatly to the benefit of the Government. Unless some 
such system as this be followed, there is no practicable 
method except to take the recommendations of members 
of Congress who are better acquainted with and have 
more knowledge of their constituencies than any other 
persons to whom the head of a Department has access. 
Senators and Representatives, interested as they are in 
the success of the Government and of their party, as a 
rule, it may be safely presumed, will only recommend 
those whom they believe to be competent for places un- 
der the Government, but the knowledge they have of the 
capacity of laborers to build and repair ships is gener- 
ally restricted within very narrow limits. They certainly 
cannot judge of the competency of laborers with as 
much accuracy as they display in selecting persons for 
clerical places, and everyone knows that in this, though 
actuated by the best intentions, they make frequent mis- 
takes. 

A misfortune of the method of taking on laborers to 
oblige their friends, and not because of their capacity 
or skill, is that the influence that procures an appoint- 
ment is frequently used to secure the retention of an in- 
competent employee. 

It is not practicable to estimate accurately the value 
of the present system of employing labor at navy-yards, 
but it certainly is an improvement upon former methods. 
Every officer of the navy with whom I have consulted 
favors it; especially those who have had recent experi- 
ence in navy-yards. And yet experience and the con- 
stant investigations being made will doubtless suggest 
modifications. 

Generally, the regulations adopted by my predecessor 
seem to have been fairly complied with. Recent devel- 
opments, however, have shown some violations of the 
rules at the Washington navy-yard. It is the purpose of 
the Department to investigate thoroughly every case of 
alleged irregularity, and when infractions of the rules 
are established such steps will be taken and such orders 
issued as will prevent repetition of the offences. It 
is hoped that results will be such as to satisfy all parties 
of the propriety and policy of making merit the sole 
test by which labor is employed and retained in our 
navy-yards. 

The one misfortune connected with the promulgation 
of these rules is that, at the time of their adoption, the 
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employees were not equally divided between the two great 
political parties. If such division had first been made 
and the system then put in force, it is not believed that 
even a plausible argument could be made fora return to 
former methods, It is perhaps too much, however, to ex- 
pect that such a fair division should first have been made. 
No new method would ever be tried if its adoption de- 
pended on conditions which never existed. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


In the postoffice establishment of the Government 
there are now 28,324 employees in the classified Civil 
Service, to wit: 

Post Office Department -_--~- --------------. - 451 
Meteer-cartiers —.........._.. ._--.-_-- -.._-. 11,625 
Clerks in postoffices 9,795 
Rae pends @reees— 

pupeeee emepeewre-..- — 55 Se 67 


TI ois mele ei na ona cass aes ens aee 28,324 

I have long been a firm believer in the application of 
the merit system in the selection of employees for sub- 
ordinate positions in the public service. Eight months 
of practical experience at the head of the Post Office De- 
partment tends strongly to confirm my belief in the 
beneficence of the Civil Service Law. Indeed, so great 
have become the proportions of, this Department and 
the magnitude of its operations, that, in my judgment, 
it would be a matter of practical impossibility to con- 
duct its affairs with any near approach to its present 
degree of efficiency without the benefit and protection 
of this Law. 

At the close of your first administration you made an 
executive order bringing the employees of the Railway 
Mail Service into the classified Civil Service. This 
order was, by its terms, to take effect on March 15, 
1889. Its operations were suspended until May 1, 1889, 
and meanwhile more than one-third of all the employees 
in that branch of the service were displaced by new ap- 
pointees, there being 1,932 changes in all. This action 
was the heaviest blow ever dealt the Civil Service Law, 
since the effect of it was to debar experienced clerks 
from the service and to protect in their positions a large 
number of new appointees, a majority of whom were in- 
experienced. 

It is not to be wondered at that the employees thus 
summarily dismissed regarded the law itself as a hate- 
ful obstruction to fair treatment and justice. This sen- 
timent has recently been emphasized in the case of 
many who hoped for reinstatement, upon discovering 
that the intervening four years have so far advanced 
their ages that now they are ineligible even for exami- 
nation under the age limit. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is to be observed that of the 1,932 persons ap- 
pointed as I have stated about one-half were in the 
service on March 7, 1893. 

At the time these wholesale removals were made the 
Railway Mail Service had attained a high state of 
efficiency. The records of the Department show that 
the number of pieces of mail matter correctly dispatched 
were to each error as 3,954isto 1. The first year there- 
after the ratio declined to 2,834to 1. Theservice then 
being fully within the classified Civil Service, its 
efficiency gradually increased until, for the year ended 
June 30, 1893, it was 7,144to 1. It is confidently be- 
lieved that the current year will show a still greater in- 
crease. It would not be easy to find a more striking 
illustration of the value of the Civil Service system. 
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I am in favor of the further extension of the Civil 
Service Law in the postal service, and will very soon 
have some specific requests to present for your consider- 
ation. If there were no other or better reason for the 
rigid maintenance of this Law than that by means of it 
immunity is gained, to that extent, from the importu- 
nity for appointments in the public service, it would 
still be worth the while to continue it in force, although 
I hold that through continuous service in positions of 
this class efficiency is greatly enhanced. In this con- 
nection I may observe that much the greater portion of 
my time since I assumed charge of this Department has 
been devoted to questions affecting the personnel of the 
service, rather than to the business of the service itself; 
and I have had it happen that vigorous complaint has 
been made to me of an error in mail delivery by a 
gentleman who within a week had earnestly urged the 
appointment of a wholly inexperienced man to an im- 
portant position in the postal service that involved 
technical knowledge of postal affairs. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The [Indian] schools are organized with a general su- 
perintendent and, as a rule, under the immediate con- 
trol of local superintendents, the latter being aided 
by teachers and assistant teachers. The local super- 
intendents have been placed within the classified ser- 
vice. Many of them are bonded officers, and have 
entire responsibility for everything connected with their 
schools, including financial management and property 
interests. 

The Commissioner states that the ordinary Civil Ser- 
vice examination does not furnish a proper test of the 
fitness of applicants for these positions. I fully agree 
with him in this view. So far as I_ know, it is not the 
practice under any well-regulated school system to se- 
lect superintendents through competitive examination. 
The mere technical knowledge which furnishes capacity 
to stand a Civil Service examination, fails entirely to 
demonstrate the qualities required of an efficient school 
superintendent. 

Executive ability, force, character, capacity to man- 
age, ardor, enthusiasm—such qualities are worth infi- 
nitely more in a superintendent than mere technical 
information. They are of a higher order than mere 
routine knowledge. These officers should be selected 
without regard to politics. They should be chosen by 
the general superintendent, not necessarily from appli- 
cants, but aftercareful inquiry among school men to find 
those who have already passed examinations for lower 
positions, and who, as teachers, have shown ability 
suited to the work. 

The evil result of obtaining superintendents through 
a Civil Service examination has not so far affected the 
schools, because, as the letters of the former officers in 
charge show, as soon as it was determined to bring 
these places within the classified service all the vacan- 
cies were hastily filled to obviate the necessity of ob- 
taining superintendents from the Civil Service. 

Nor should teachers be obtained by the present sys- 
tem of Civil Service examination. A plan should be 
adopted, through conference between the Civil Service 
Commission and the general superintendent of the 
schools, providing for examinations for teachers to be 
held in various localities by the local superintendents 
and by others engaged in school work; but even then 
the experience of the applicant as a teacher should be 
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estimated, and should count fully as much as the mere 
technical examination which may be provided. 

I wish, however, to be fully understood as insisting 
that these local superintendents and teachers shall hold 
their positions during competent service, and shall, in 
no sense, be subject to change on account of politics or 
official caprice. Their tenure of office should be as per- 
manent as if they were within the classified service. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Among the heads of divisions in the Department of 
Agriculture, changes under the present Administration 
have been exceedingly few, because the gentlemen in 
charge of the several divisions are generally skilled sci- 
entists. They are experts in their respective profes- 
sions. Many of them are known throughout the scien- 
tific world, in which they have worked all their lives, 
and their investigations are common to the English, 
German, French and Italian languages. 

Dr. George Vasey, the chief of the Division of Botany, 
died early in March, 1893. ; His position was 
immediately tendered to, and accepted by, Mr. F. V. 
Coville, his most capable assistant in that division. The 
other changes occurred because of resignations. Mr. 
A. W. Harris, director of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, resigned to accept the presidency of the Maine 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and his 
place was filled by the promotion of Mr. A. C. True, who 
was his assistant. Maj. B. F. Fuller resigned his posi- 
tion as chief of the Division of Accounts and Disbursing 
Officer, and was succeeded by Mr. F. L. Evans, who had 
been his faithful first aid for several years. 

With the exception of one division—that of Statistics 
—these are the only changes made in the chiefs of divi- 
sions where technical knowledge and skill are required, 
and in each instance the vacancy was filled with certain 
advantage and good results to the service by the promo- 
tion of experienced assistants. These promotions are a 
recognition of long, faithful, competent and useful la- 
bors in behalf of the Government. They are intended 
to stimulate ambition, fidelity and industry among all 
well disposed employees of this Department. 

Each promotion in the Department ought to be here- 
after in itself a declaration that the person advanced in 
rank and salary has a superior record for merit and effi- 
ciency, and is capable of a higher grade of service, and 
therefore entitled to an increase of compensation. 

The classified service is defective, owing to the arbi- 
trary advance in the rank and pay of clerks, without re- 
quiring a higher grade of service or any increase of skill 
or intelligence. Thus we find inequities in compensa- 
tion. One clerk may be drawing $1,800 per annum be- 
cause he is in the $1,800 class, and yet doing only the 
work adapted to a person in the $840 class. These in- 
equalities of compensation are, perhaps, due more to the 
appropriation acts creating statutory positions than they 
are to the law creating the United States Civil Service 
Commission, or to the rules and regulations which that 
Commission has adopted. 

An obvious method of rectifying this injustice is to be 
found in making the appropriations 7” gross for the pay 
of the clerical force of each Department, and leaving 
the head thereof to determine, from the character and 
quality of the service required, how much each clerk 
shall be paid. , 

In the Department of Agriculture there are 87 em- 
ployees who came in after examination and certification 
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from the eligible lists by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. But there have been 647 persons placed in 
the classified service of the Department of Agriculture 
by Presidential orders. a AS 

The erroneous impression that a clerk in the classified 
service is protected, or that he has any vested right in 
an office, so as not to be amenable to higher authority 
because of delinquencies or malperformance of duty, 
seems to be quite generally entertained, and especially 
by those who have come into the service through ‘ an 
order’’ rather than by a rigid examination. That this 
is not true, and that tenure of office in any Department 
depends upon industry, fidelity and promptness, ought 
to be italicized in the daily routine of duties by all those 
having authority ; and it should be understood that per- 
sonal merit and efficiency alone, rather than any ex- 
traneous influence, can secure and hold promotions in 
the public service. 

It is further suggested that, in the interest of an effi- 
cient service, the Civil Service Commission should pro- 
vide a non-competive examination for any employees of 
a Department whom the head thereof shall select from 
those placed in the classified service by a Presidential 
order, and that in the case of non-certification by the 
Civil Service Commission after being thus examined such 
employees should be dropped from the rolls. 








In New York City and Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, December 12.—In this city the one 
incident of note during the month has been the 
decision of the Corporation Counsel to the effect that 
the employees of the Board of Electrical Control should 
be classified under the municipal Civil Service rules. 
When the Board was created its employees were classi- 
fied in the State Civil Service, but up to June last no 
quarterly reports, such as are required by the rules, had 
been received from its secretary in three years. This 
fact was noted in the communications of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association to the State Commission in July. 
The Commission asked the Board to explain its failure 
to report, and the Board answered that it held itself to 
be subject to the Civil Service rules of the city and not 
those of the State. Secretary Lee Phillips of the muni- 
cipal Commission thereupon wrote to the Board asking 
for a list of its employees for classification under the 
local rules. The Board then claimed that, being sup- 
ported by the electrical companies and not by the city, 
it could not be affected by Civil Service rules of any 
kind, and asked the Corporation Counsel for an opinion 
on the subject. The Corporation Counsel having pro- 
nounced its position untenable, the Board will send its 
roster to Secretary Phillips and in future make its ap- 
pointments according to law. 

In Brooklyn, where the recent victory over Bossism 
was the most notable, the change of Administration 
means much. Mayor-elect Schieren has always been a 
staunch advocate of Civil Service Reform, and for sev- 
eral years has belonged to the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of Brooklyn. When elected Mayor, he an- 
nounced emphatically that his heads of departments 
would be chosen on business and common-sense princi- 
ples alone, and that among subordinate functionaries 
partisan politics would have nothing to do with either 
appointments or removals. 

Alfred T, White, Mr. Schieren’s first appointee, will 
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be Commissioner of City Works. He has been for some 
time chairman of the committee on municipal affairs 
of the Brooklyn Civil Service Reform Association, and 
in that capacity and a dozen others has proved his in- 
telligent devotion to the public good. Albert G. Mac- 
Donald, appointed Corporation Counsel, has been a 
member of the Civil Service Commission for six years, 
serving with Alexander E. Orr, Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Hall, Harrington Putnam and George L. Nichols. He 
has been a Civil Service Reformer since the inception 
of the movement. Mr. George B. Forrester, appointed 
Excise Commissioner, is personally a total abstainer 
but a liberal, broad-minded man, and peculiarly fit to 
represent the interests of moderation in the Board. 
These are the only appointments yet accepted. 

The local Civil Service Commission will necessarily 
be reérganized to some extent, Mr. MacDonald leaving 
it to become Corporation Counsel, and Dr, Hall because 
of inability to continue his service. It would be the 
desire of Mr. Schieren to retain the remaining members, 
and it is hoped that they will consent to stay. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National League, it was resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to investigate the present condition of the 
federal Civil Service with reference to the Reform 
principle. Messrs. William Dudley Foulke, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Sherman S, Rogerg and Richard Henry 
Dana were appointed members of the committee; the 
fifth member is still to be chosen. The four gentlemen 
named are the same who, with the codperation of Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh, conducted a similar investigation in 
1891, and submitted the valuable reports made public 
at the time. The present investigation will be carried 
on at Washington during the winter. M. 


Mr. Van Alen Withdraws. 


N the 2zoth of November James J. Van Alen wrote to 
Secretary Gresham, declining his appointment to 

be Ambassador to Italy. He admitted having made a 
large contribution to the Democratic campaign fund last 
year, but added that it was from disinterested and patri- 
otic motives, and not with the idea that it entitled him 
to special consideration. However, he went on to say— 


A large number of my fellow citizens have been led, either by 
coincidence of circumstances or by false report, to look upon my 
appointment as in some way inconsistent with the professions of 
the Democratic party and the President’s high ideals of public 
service. I do not think that I could now remove this im- 
pression from the minds of many right-minded and thoughtful 
people, whose judgment, I frankly admit, may possibly be cor- 
rect. 

It is clear that at all events I find myself ina false position with 
reference to this office and appointment. Acceptance of the 
office would make me appear willing, for the sake of personal 
gratification, to discredit in the eyes of many the political party 
to which I am attached, and to bring undeserved rebuke upon 
the Administration which has honored me and whose success I 
earnestly desire. 

It therefore seems to me sufficient to add that self-respect com- 
pels me to adopt the only other alternative and to decline the 
high office to which I have been appointed. 


The President, to whom this letter was referred, an- 
swered it on the 22d, requesting Mr. Van Alen to recon- 
sider his resolve, and saying: 

I did not select you for nomination to the Italian mission with- 


out satisfying myself of your entire fitness for the place. I am 
now better convinced of your fitness than ever. You know and 








I know that all the malignant criticism that has been indulged in 
regarding this ag Aenea has no justification, and that the de- 
aye doubted its propriety have been misled or 


cent people who 
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have missed the actual considerations upon which it rests. We 


should not yield to the noise and clamor which have arisen from 
those conditions. 


Mr. Van Alen replied on the 24th, refusing to be moved 
from his purpose, and adding : 


My only regret in this decision, which I must beg you to con- 
sider as final, is that it is contrary to the persoval preference 
which you so kindly express. But I cannot think it would be ad- 
visable for me to invite further misrepresentation by taking ad- 
vantage of your generosity. 


Report of the Federal Commission. 


ITS CHIEF FEATURES—GENERAL JOHNSTON’S DISSENT. 
HE report of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission for 1893 is signed only by Commissioners 
Lyman and Roosevelt. The classification of all the free- 
delivery postoffices by President Harrison’s order of 
January 5, it says, has brought the total number of class- 
ified postoffices up to 610, and added 7,660 employees to 
the classified service. As a rule, the new system has 
been launched without much friction, but here and there 
it has been necessary to investigate a case where a post- 
master was able to make a clean sweep of the old em- 
ployees before his office could be classified. 


At one office the Commission’s agent in his report mentions 
that each of the newly appointed letter-carriers actually paid $35 
as a lump sum, and a further sum of $5 a day to his predecessor in 
the old force to teach him to perform his duties. In other words, 
each had to pay what may safely be set down as a minimum of $50 
to the man whom he succeeded, so that the latter might teach 
him to perform his duties at all. This is clear proof that so far 
from the changes being for the good of the service, they were 
each for the detriment of theservice. At the other office the new 
force performed their duties so very badly that the merchants and 
business men, regardless of party, joined in complaints, and in 
many cases had to arrange to have their mail delivered by mes- 
senger instead of through the postoffice. Only the extension of 
the classified service to include the free-delivery offices generally 
prevented such cases as those just mentioned from being the rule 
instead of the exception. . . . 

The system seemingly works better in the larger offices than 
in the smaller ones. In the large offices, with one or two excep- 
tions, it has worked as well as in the Departmental and Railway 
Mail service. As much cannot be said for the smaller offices. 
Even in the smallest it works much better than the old system 
worked ; but, especially in those offices where there are but eight 
or ten employees or less, all told, it is far more difficult to pre- 
vent the law being evaded than is the case in the larger offices ; 
and in these small offices it may be necessary to introduce further 
regulations in regard to removals and appointments, so as to re- 
duce to a minimum the possibility of actions for political reasons 
by postmasters. . . . 

In all of these postoffices the number of excepted places is ab- 
surdly great ; and these excepted places are still treated simply as 
spoils in a great majority of cases. This applies not only 
to the postal service, but also to the Departmental service at 
Washington, where the chiefs of division and many other officers 
are excepted, as the Commission firmly believes, to the detri- 
ment of the public service. A large proportion of the present ex- 
cepted places ought to be struck from the list, and appointments 
thereto should be made either by open competitive examination 
or by promotion. The latter should undoubtedly be the method 
applied in most cases. 

To except stamp clerks and money-order clerks on the plea 
that they handle money or its equivalent and have to give bonds 
to the postmaster for good behavior is a serious mistake. They 
could perfectly well be appointed after competitive examination 
on condition of filing the necessary bonds. Even in the largest 
offices it is the belief of the Commission that there should not be 
more than six or eight excepted places at the outside ; and in the 
smaller offices it is doubtful if there should be more than one. 
The Commission again earnestly calls the attention to the evil 








REDUCED RATES FOR THE HO.ipays.—In pursuance of its usual liberal policy, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company announces that excursion tickets will 
be sold between all stations on its lines east of the Ohio River during the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays at reduced rates. The tickets will be sold for all 
trains December 23, 24, 25, 30, 31 and January 1, and will be yalid for the return 
journey on all trains until January 3 inclusive, 
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results of the present system of having a salary limit to the class- 
ified service in the custom-houses. The classification should be 
by — and not by salary. At present openers and packers, 
with precisely the same duties, are classified or unclassified ac- 
cording as their salaries are above or below $900. . . . A 
customs official is always tempted to have positions taken out of 
the classified service by having the salaries attached to them re- 
duced. In this manner four years ago the Collector at a frontier 
port was enabled practically to change his entire force ; and 
within the last month the Collector at another frontier port, in 
requesting the resignations of two of his employees, remarked 
that if they did not give them it wouldn’t make any matter, for 
he would recommend to have their places abolished and would 
put in their stead three places each at a saiary so low as to keep 
them beneath the classified service. an 

If Civil Service Reformers ever wish to point to a satisfac- 
tory object lesson in Reform they can well afford to take the 
Railway Mail Service. At the time of the changes of Administra- 
tion in 1885 and 1889 the Railway Mail Service was unclassified, 
and, accordingly, with each change of parties great blocks of 
Railway Mail clerks*were changed and the whole service demor- 
alized and thrown out of gear, to the great detriment of the busi- 
ness interests of the country. In 1893, the service having been 
classified nearly four years, the change of parties produced 
scarcely a ripple among the postal clerks. Over half the 
men in the service had been appointed under the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, wholly without regard to politics, and all were doing 
their duty faithfully wholly without regard to the political com- 
plexion of their superior officers, as is always the case in a classi- 
fied office where, as a matter of experience, it has been found 
that just as faithful service is rendered by the men who politically 
disagree with their superiors as by those who are politically in 
accord with them. 2 

Complaint is sometimes made that the Commission is expen- 
sive and brings no money return to the Government. As a 
matter of fact the Commission, with its present force, costs the 
Government about $42,000 a year, and has about 44,000 positions 
in the classified service over which it exercises supervision. 
These positions are in the main withdrawn from the degrading 
influence of the spoils system, and the Government, therefore, 
pays about a dollar a year for each individual thus withdrawn 
from the spoils system and put in the classified service. ‘ 

During the last year the Commission has made some inquiry 
into the hours of labor, methods of appointment, tenure of office, 
etc., of various foreign countries, compared with our own. . 
The facts show that the more barbarous the nation the more 
nakedly the spoils system is applied in its political life, and that 
the gradual adoption of a merit system, such as that which is es- 
tablished by the Civil Service Law of the United States, is one of 
the tests of a nation’s progress in civilization. 

In parts of the Civil Service in this country the spoils system 
may be seen very nearly in its ideal state. The spoils theory, 
the theory that in governmental contests ‘‘ to the victor belongs 
the spoils,’”’ is that Government officers who by any means get 
control of the machinery of Government are entitled to use the 
offices, not in the interest of the people at large but for the ad- 
vancement, pecuniary and otherwise, of themselves and their 
friends. The logical application and extension of this theory— 
and, of course, if it have any merit at all it should be applied 
logically and extensively—is that public servants should be al- 
lowed to make profit out of public offices in any and every way 
possible. This is exactly what is done in Morocco. ‘ 

The countries of Europe show a very great advance, which is 
marked much in proportion to the standard of civilization at- 
tained in the different lands. The methods of administration 
are in some respects most perfect in the free Republic of Switzer- 
land, as is entirely fitting, since the merit system is essentially 
democratic. 

At its best the spoils system is a fruitful source of corruption in 
national life and is potent in degrading politics and preventing 
decent men from taking part in them. At its worst the system 
degenerates into a mere corrupt scramble for plunder, taken part 
in by men who, with all the vices of medizval freebooters, and 
pursuing the same methods, yet lack the one virtue of physical 
courage which these freebooters were required to possess. . 

It will be noted that in most thoroughly civilized countries out- 
side of our own, officials are never removed for political reasons, 
any more than they are appointed for those reasons. Further- 
more, it appears that in many of the countries—Switzerland and 
Germany, for instance—a man cannot be removed from the serv- 
ice, save after due trial by a competent tribunal of some kind. 
The civil servant has the same right conferred upon him that is 
given to the military servant of the public. . . . Upon every 
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change of Administration, both in the Departments at Washing- 
ton and still more in the local offices throughout the country, in- 
stances occur where men are turned out either for political reasons 
or for other reasons wholly unconnected with the good of the 
service or for misconduct on the part of the officer removed. In 
some offices and bureaus the number of removals of this kind 
forms a serious scandal. The Commission firmly believes that 
the cause for removal should always be stated in writing, that the 
accused should be given an opportunity to be heard in his own 
defence, and that wherever the accused demands it the cause of 
removal should be published in full. We think the Commission 
or have the power to investigate and report upon all remov- 
als. es 

There are rigid rules governing promotions in most foreign 
countries. It is certainly desirable in the highest degree 
that promotions in the classified service in this country should be 
governed by proper and uniform regulations. While provision 
should be made for exceptional cases, yet as a general rule pro 
motion should be only from grade to grade, and ona trial of merit. 
Section 6 of General Rule III of the Civil Service Rules now pro- 
vides that ‘‘so far as practicable and useful competitive examina- 
tions shall be established in the classified Civil Service to test 
fitness for promotion under regulations to be approved by the 
President.’’ Up to this time no such regulations have been ap- 
proved, although repeatedly recommended by the Commission. 


A minority report made by General Johnston, the re- 
cently removed Commissioner, is given to the press, 
though not published officially by the Commission in 
conjunction with the majority report. It criticises 
chiefly President Harrison’s classification of the free- 


delivery postoffices. General Johnston says, among 
other things: . 


I objected to this extension at the time it was proposed. After 
the order was issued and it became the law, I endeavored, as in 
duty bound, to enforce it ; but my opinion of the measure has 
never changed. I thought then, and I think now, that under the 
attending circumstances and conditions it was ill-advised, unfair, 
and harmful to the cause of Civil Service Reform. . 

The American people realize that the extension of the classi- 
fied service does not necessarily mean Civil Service Reform. 
When that extension increases by thousands, the representatives 
in office of a party, whose members already in classified places 
outnumber the members of the other party in classified places in 
the proportion of probably three or four to one; and when such 
extension is ordered by an Administration and goes into effect 
shortly before the Government is turned over to another Admin- 
istration of different political faith and party affiliation known to 
be friendly to the cause of Civil Service Reform, it is difficult to 
reconcile it to fair-minded men of all parties as a non-partisan 
measure; and as difficult to reconcile it to believers in genuine 
Civil Service Reform as a helpful contribution to that worthy and 
good cause. 

It is not surprising that such Civil Service Reform should be 
distasteful to the members of the non-beneficiary party, and it 
may account, at least in part, for the bitter prejudice against the 
system which exists in certain quarters to-day. . . . 

Persons holding places in the classified service should, of 
course, never be removed from office except for cause, but I can- 
not agree with my colleagues ‘‘ that the cause for removal should 
always be stated in writing, and that whenever the accused de- 
mands it, the cause of removal should be published in full.” 
This proposition is based upon principles that are at variance 
with our governmental policy, and if carried out must inevitably 
result in consequences of the most embarrassing and serious 
nature. 


Commissioner Roosevelt says that, although the Com- 
mission talked over the order of January 5 with Presi- 
dent Harrison, General Johnston did not then make 
known the opposition to it which he now says he felt. 


THROUGH CARS TO NEW ORLEANS.—Among the many important improve- 
ments in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad train service is the addition of 
through Pullman sleeping cars from New York to New Orleans, via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and the famous Shenandoah Valley route, passing 
through Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Birmingham, The train leaves 
Baltimore, 10.07 P. M., and Washington, 11.10 P. M., reaching Roanoke at 7.50 
A.M.; Knoxville, 3.52 P. M.; Chattanooga, 8.00 P. M.; Birmingham, 11.13 A. M., and 
New Orleans, 12.45 P. M. } 

This train is very handsomely appointed, being vestibuled throughout, and 
has dining car service New York to Chattanooga. At Washington a Pullman 
sleeping car, which runs through to Memphis, is added to the train. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Resolutions of Reform Bodies. 
T the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, in New 
York on the 16th of November, the following minute 
was adopted: 


The National Civil Service Reform League, through its Exe- 
cutive Committee, expresses its earnest remonstrance against the 
bestowal by the President of high offices of state in return for 
the contribution of large campaign funds. It must regard any 
appointment made on account of such contribution as a disre- 
gard of the trust conferred upon the Chief Executive, as a viola- 
tion of the professions upon which the present Administration 
came into power, and as an example which, if followed, must 
lead to the destruction of all free institutions. 

The League, through its committee, declares its opinion that 
appointments should not be given to such contributors, and pro- 
foundly regrets that the President has departed from this rule. 

The Executive Committee of the Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Association, on the 24th of November— 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the Cambridge 
Civil Service Reform Association deeply regret that President 
Cleveland has thus far in his second Administration failed to 
carry out the pledges of the Democratic party and his own utter- 
ances in regard to the reform of the Civil Service, and they fur- 
ther regret that under his Administration a large proportion of 
the appointments to office has been made for partisan services. 

They regret this the more deeply because they believe that 
President Cleveland had an unparalleled opportunity to promote 
the principles of Reform in the Civil Service, and that his dere- 
liction in respect to appointments has rendered further steps of 
Reform more arduous. 

(Signed) 

(Signed) 


Quick Work with a Would-Be Briber. 


OHN RILEY, who entered a competitive examination 
for a letter-carrier’s place in the Chicago postoffice 
on August 6, 1893, afterward tried to bribe Peter New- 
ton, the secretary of the local examining board, by send- 
ing him, on August 15, a letter containing fifty dollars. 
On November 16, barely three months after his at- 
tempt, Riley was tried for this offence and convicted in 
the local United States District Court, and sentenced to 
a fine of one hundred dollars and costs. The conviction 
carries with it also the penalty of perpetual debarment 
from examination for office. 

In a letter to Mr. Newton, the Commission says that, 
while it ‘‘ can but view this result as ridiculously out of 
proportion to the magnitude of the offence, it is glad to 
note that the case has been pressed to a conclusion, and 
it will serve as a precedent for any cases of a like nature 
which may be presented in the future.”’ 


The Fourth-Class Postoffices. 


1": changes of fourth-class postmasters between 
Nov. 5 and Dec. 4, both inclusive, numbered 1,079, 
of which 530 were due to deaths and resignations. 
The subject of appointing and removing postmasters 
is thus treated in the annual report of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bissell : 


CHARLES ELIoT Norton, President. 
PuiLip S. ABBot, Secretary. 














If the service shall continue to grow in the future as in the 

ast, the time will soon come when it will be impossible for the 
Postmaster-General to attend both to the appointment of post- 
masters and to the business of the Department. Any change in 
the present system, by extending the term of postmasters of all 
classes, or by placing their selection with the people in the sev- 
eral localities, would be a welcome relief to the officers of the 
Post Office Department, and place the power of selection with 
the people, where it properly belongs. 
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During the year the rule has been established by the Depart- 
ment that postmasters of the fourth class will not be removed 
before the expiration of four years of incumbency, unless for 
cause shown. This rule, it is believed, dignifies the office, by 
placing it on a par with the Presidential offices as to tenure. 








Memoranda. 


tT United States Civil Service Commission will 

hold no regular schedule examinations till after the 
issue of the next number of Goop GOVERNMENT. It will 
hold a special examination, however, on December 19 
for a draftsman under the Chief of Engineers, War De- 
partment, at a salary of $1,200; subjects, letter-writing, 
geography, tracing, scale drawing and geographic pro- 
jections. Applicants will be required to furnish a full 
set of drawing instruments for use in the examination. 
On the same day will be held an examination for a 
model attendant, or model repairer, in the Patent Office ; 
subjects, orthography, penmanship, copying, arithmetic 
and practical questions pertaining to the duties of the 
position. The last subject will count in weight as more 
than one-half of the examination. On the same day 
will be held an examination for a nautical expert in the 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department. The subjects 
will be mathematics, including calculus; numerical 
computation, including the use of logarithmic tables ; 
mechanics; theory of instruments ; physics; meteorol- 
ogy; and translations into English from two out of 
three passages, written respectively in French, German, 
and Spanish. On the same day there will be an exam- 
ination for nautical experts in the Hydrographic Office, 
salary $1,200; subjects, orthography, penmanship, copy- 
ing, letter-writing, elements of English language, mathe- 
matics, and nautical science, including navigation, sea- 
manship, oceanography, and meteorology. 

—Under the title, ‘‘ The Genesis of a Boss,’’ the San 
Francisco Examiner of November 19 devotes an entire 
page to an illustrated biography of Martin Kelly, show- 
ing his development from a junk-dealer and barkeeper 
to a great power in local politics. 

—Benjamin Micou, whom Secretary Herbert has ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk of the Navy Department, is the Sec- 
retary’s son-in-law. 

—A Municipal League is in process of formation in 
Boston, whose object is declared to be ‘‘ to federate the 
moral forces of the city.’’ It will scrutinize the nomi- 
nations for office made by both of the regular parties, 
and, if good men are not named, will put up candidates 
of itsown. Some of the existing organizations which 
have agreed to furnish delegates to the League are the 
Pilgrim Association, the Baptist Social Union, the 
Methodist Social Union, the Unitarian Club, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship, the 
Channing Club, the Tolstoi Club, the Old Boston Con- 
gregational Club, the Young Men’s Baptist Social Union, 
the Monday Evening Club, the Catholic Union and the 
Eliot Club. 

—lInternal Revenue Collector Murphy of the Milwau- 
kee district was recently elected chairman of the local 
Democratic County Committee, but held his acceptance 
in abeyance until he could ascertain the views of his 
superior officers on the subject. By direction of Secre- 
tary Carlisle, Commissioner Miller answered Mr. Mur- 
phy that, according to the views of the Civil Service 
entertained by this Administration, it would be well to 
leave himself entirely free to devote all of his time to 
the duties of his office. 
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—On election day, last month, a lawyer in Staunton, 
Va., found himself unable to leave his room by reason 
of illness. He lives just across the street from his vot- 
ing-place; so a double string was run from his chamber 
window across to the poll, and his ballot was put on it 
and drawn slowly over. When it arrived at the box, the 
judge of election took it off and put it inside. The voter 
and the judge were in sight of each other throughout. 

—The Union League Club is taking steps looking to 
the organization of a non-partisan political movement 
for the redemption of New York City from bad rule. 

—A Republican clerk in the Pension Office has re- 
ceived from an Ohio Democrat the following candid 
note: ‘‘I want your place. Tell me how to go about 
getting it. I will come to Washington to look after 
the matter, and will stay at your house until I get it 
through.”’ 

—Mayor Swift of Chicago has been playing ‘‘ new 
broom’’ to some practical account. The other day he 
ordered the Commissioner of Buildings to discharge 
sixteen building inspectors who have been appointed 
without certification from the examining board. Then 
he passed word along the line that any city employee 
who paid or collected a political assessment would be 
promptly discharged. The city employees have hitherto 
been expected to give one day’s salary each month for 
political purposes, the fund thus raised being turned 
over to City Sealer Burke. 

—Commissioner Browning has abolished two teachers’ 
positions in the classified service at the Indian indus- 
trial school at Chilocco, Oklahoma, and created two 
assistant-teachers’ places outside of the classified ser- 
vice, to one of which he has appointed his niece, Alice 
Kingcaid, and to the other the son of a friend, John E. 
Youngblood. Mr. Browning is the officer who is trying 
to induce the President to remove the position of In- 
dian school superintendent from under the Rules. 

—The examination for cadetships in the Revenue 
Cutter service, of which mention was made in Goop 
GOVERNMENT for November, will begin at the Treasury 
Department in Washington on December 18, at 9 A. M. 





Periodicals of te Month. 


B tae most striking article in the new Political Science 

Quarterly is Prof. L. M. Keasbey’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Economic State,’’ another name for industrial organiza- 
tion, which he considers should be added to land, labor 
and capital as a fourth factor essential to production, 
or at least to the attainment of the final purpose of pro- 
duction in the satisfaction of the individual desire. 
Other articles of special interest to the readers of Goop 
GOVERNMENT are ‘‘ The Concentration of Wealth,’’ by 
George K. Holmes, and “‘ Private Claims Against the 
State,’’ by Ernest Freund. 

The Forum for the current month contains for its lead- 
ing article a paper by William Dudley Foulke entitled 
‘Are Presidential Appointments For Sale?’’ in which 
the Van Alen case is analyzed and the appointment con- 
demned. ‘‘ Democracy in America,’’ in the A//antic, is 
an argument by Francis Newton Thorpe to show that 
the State is not a separate entity, but an aggregation of 
individuals, and that its safety and welfare depend upon 
the healthy growth of the individual—a growth condi- 
tioned upon industrial liberty. In Harper's, Thomas P. 
O’Connor gives us an entertaining sketch of the British 
House of Commons as it appears to-day, In McClure’s, 
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E. Jay Edwards writes about ‘‘ Governor William Mc- 
Kinley: What He Is and What He Stands For.’’ George 
W. Cable has an article in the Cevfury on ‘*‘ The Gentler 
Side of Two Great Southerners ’’—Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson ; in the ‘‘ Topics of the Time”’ there is a plea 
for more of the right sort of public spirit, under the 
heading, ‘‘ An Interesting Experiment in Municipal Re- 
form.’’ Charles Robinson writes in the American Jour- 
nal of Politics about ‘‘ Our Underpaid Officials,’’ taking 
the ground that the inevitable tendency of paying 
men in the public service less than their living expenses 
is to confine officeholding to the rich. Christmas Puck 
is an appropriate holiday number, running to pictures, 
not politics; but ‘* The Epilogue of the Play”’ is a para- 
ble which every student of our system of criminal juris- 
prudence will appreciate heartily. 

A new weekly paper for youth has just issued its pros- 
pectus, which certainly promises well. It is to be called 
the Pathfinder, and its headquarters will be in Washing- 
ton. It will aim to give the young folk an epitome of 
the newspapers read by their elders—serving up the 
freshest news and comment concerning politics and 
statecraft, science, art, literature, etc., and confining 
its fiction to one short story in each number. The pro- 
prietors are Edwin S. Potter and George D. Mitchell, 
both newspaper men of some experience. 

The New Year’s number of the Quarterly Illustrator 
not only contains more than the usual amount and 
variety of dainty pictorial work, and fourteen special 
articles by art connoisseurs and critics, but a fine 
offer of prizes for artistic photography, which ought to 
be an incentive to amateurs. The J///usirator grows 
steadily better with each succeeding number. 


Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is recommended by physicians 
of all schools, for restoring 
brain force or nervous energy, 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
work, as found in lawyers, 
teachers, students and brain- 
workers generally. 
Descriptive pampblet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 





GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Patents. 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


HERE was never a time in the history of our country 
when the demand for inventions and improvements 

in the arts and sciences generally was so great as now. 
The conveniences of mankind in the factory and work- 
shop, the household, on the farm, and in official life, 
require continual accessions to the appurtenances and 
implements of each in order to save labor, time and ex- 
pense. The political change in the administration of 
government does not affect the progress of the Ameri- 
can inventor, who, being on the alert, and ready to per- 
ceive the existing deficiencies, does not permit the affairs 
of government to deter him from quickly conceiving the 
remedy to overcome existing discrepancies. Too great 
care cannot be exercised in choosing a competent and 
skillful attorney to prepare and prosecute an application 
for patent. Valuable interests have been lost and de- 
stroyed in innumerable instances by the employment of 
incompetent counsel, and especially is this advice appli- 
cable to those who adopt the ‘‘ No patent, no pay,’’ sys- 





tem. Inventors who entrust their business to this class 
of attorneys do so at imminent risk, as the breadth and 
strength of the patent is never considered in view of a 
quick endeavor to get an allowance and obtain the fee 
then due. ©THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, John 
Wedderburn, General Manager, 618 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., representing a large number of im- 
portant daily and weekly papers, as well as general 
periodicals of the country, was instituted to protect its 
patrons from the unsafe methods heretofore employed 
in this line’of business. The said Company is prepared 
to take charge of all patent business entrusted to it for 
reasonable fees, and prepares and prosecutes applica- 
tions generally, including mechanical inventions, de- 
sign patents, trademarks, labels, copyrights, interfer- 
ences, infringements, validity reports and gives especial 
attention to rejected cases. It is also prepared to enter 
into competition with any firm in securing foreign pat- 
ents. 
Write for instructions and advice. 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, 
618 F Street, 


P. O. Box 385. Washington, D. C. 





Ripans - T abules. 


Disease commonly comes on with slight symptoms, which when neglected 


increase in extent and gradually grow dangerous. 


If you SUFFER FROM HEADACHE, DY 
PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, . . 


For OFFENSIVE BREATH and all DISSR- 
DERS OF THE STOMACH, . . 


offensive breath and headache. 


will surely and quickly remove the whole difficulty. 


Ripans Tabules are prepared from a prescription widely used by the best 
physicians, and are presented in the form most approved by modern science. 
If given a fair trial Ripans Tabules are an infallible cure ; 


nothing injurious and are an economical remedy. 


One = gives - relief. 


A quarter-gross box will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cents by the 


EDWARD P. MERTZ, 


wholesale and retail agent, 


F and 11th Streets, 
Washington, D. C, 


* 


Local druggists everywhere will supply the Tabules if requested to do so. 


They are Easy to Take, Quick to Act and Save many a Doctor's Bill. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE RIPANS CHEMICAL Co., NEw YorK City. 


. TAKE RIPANS TABULES 
" Yhave'a oisonocaco xiver,. TAKE RIPANS TABULES | 
MT you SUFFER DISTRESS after eating, TAKE RIPANS TABULES 
‘rake RIPANS TABULES 


Ripans Tabules act gently but promptly upon the liver, stomach and intes- 
tines ; cleanse the system effectually ; cure dyspepsia, habitual constipation, < 
One Tasute taken at the first indication of ; 
indigestion, biliousness, dizziness, distress after eating or depression of spirits, { 


RITE TO GOOD GOVERN- 

MENT for Special Clubbing 

Offer, before subscribing for any 
American periodical. 


Are You Interested in Legislation ? 


The Bureau of General Informa- 
tion, Corcoran Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., makes a business of 
supplying copies of Bills, Acts and 
Reports of both Houses of Con- 
gress, as well as the immediate 
facts concerning the status of each. 
It also undertakes to collect and 
transmit sets of such documents, 
covering any given subject or class 
ee Senor of subjects, as fast as brought for- 
ward during asession. It will pay 
you to write out distinctly what 
you want and send stamp to the 
Bureau for terms and general cir- 
cular. 

GOOD WORK. LOW PRICES. 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 
619 Twelfth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Elegant Suits to Order Reasonable. 
Suits Cleaned and Pressed Cheap. 
* Scouring, Cleaning. Repairing and Dyeing. 
S. BARNHART, Manager. 


We Give a Petfect Fit. $4 Pants Cut to Order. 





